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The Inquiring Reporter Asks About: 





Montreat’s Platform Policy 


What limitations, if any, should be placed by the Montreat manage- 
ment or conference directors on what speakers say from the Montreat 


platform, as they preach, teach and interpret the Bible? 


J. B. GREEN, Moderator, 1946 Gen- 
eral Assembly, Avondale Estates, Ga.— 
Montreat management or directors 
should invite men of ability, learning 
and piety, of good taste and discretion, 
and then trust them to bring to the 
Montreat platform only such things as 
shall be good for edifying. 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, Minister, Ox- 
ford, Miss.—Do not censor speakers. 
If their counsel be of men, it will come 
to nought; but if it be of God, even con- 
ference directors cannot overthrow it. 


CHARLES L. KING, First church, 
Houston, Texas; Moderator, 1944 Gen- 
eral Assembly—Montreat should limit 
its invitations to men and women who 
are Christians and possessors of com- 
mon sense. No limit need be placed on 
what these say. 


JAMES SPRUNT, First ¢« hurc h, 
Raleigh, N. C.—I should think that 
Christian speakers who are invited to 
the Montreat platform should be al- 
lowed to teach the Word as they feel 
led to do so by the Holy Spirit. 


FRANK P. ANDERSON, First church, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.—I love Montreat. 
Haven't missed a year there since 1915. 
It is a Christian institution. Therefore, 
from its platform should come nothing 
which clearly discredits Jesus Christ or 
the Spirit whom he sent. Within these 
limita tions, we need outstanding 
teachers and leaders who interpret the 
Christian faith with freshness and 


vigor. In our Presbyterian emphasis on 
freedom of thought, it is inevitable that 
men will interpret truth differently, but 
in such differences there is valuable 
stimulation. I vote for a wider variety 
of teachers at Montreat and for more 
freedom on their part. 


J. J. MURRAY, First church, Lexing- 
ton, Va.; chairman, Board of Christian 
Education—Conference leaders should 
be careful, although not timid, in the 
selection of speakers. Once chosen, no 
limitations should be placed on their 
freedom of speech. 


CHARLES E. DIEHL, President 
emeritus, Southwestern at Memphis; 
Moderator, 1941 General Assembly— 
Assuming that the speakers are men of 
character, ability and common sense, I 
think that there should be no limita- 
tions put upon them by the Montreat 
management or conference directors. 
Choose qualified men, and let the chips 
fall where they may. Freedom of 
speech is a priceless heritage, won at 
great cost, and we must preserve it. 
Truth has a way not only of surviving, 
but also of conquering. Since 1861, and 
even before, we have had a lot of con- 
troversy, as a result of which we have 
learned a great deal. Under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit our vision has 
been clarified, our sense of responsi- 
bility has been widened and deepened, 
but we have not really ‘“‘attained.”” We 

(Continued on next page) 

















Letters to the Editors 





Two Men Want Montreat Plattorm Restricted 





Like Present Policy 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I have recently been reading about and 
hearing discussion on the policy of the 
Montreat Platform concerning the Bible 
Hour and the Sunday Services (OUTLOOK, 
Aug. 20, 27, Sept. 10). 

It has been my good fortune to attend 
at least one conference each summer at 
Montreat for the past several years. As 
a young layman and businessman, this 
is precious time to me and I anxiously 
look forward to the Bible Hour and Sun- 
day services as a time of inspiration, not 
of confusion. 

It seems to me that to substitute the 
preaching and teaching of God’s Word 
during these periods with secondary and 
controversial matters is an abuse of the 





MONTREAT’S POLICY 
(Continued from cover) 


do not yet fully grasp all that God wants 
and expects of us. The idea of avoid- 
ing or proscribing controversial subjects 
is unthinkable. We are certainly not 
living in a static world. 


JOHN McSWEEN, Minister, Clinton, 
Ss. ©.—None. This smacks of totali- 
tarian “thought-control.” But church 
conference managers or directors should 
not invite anyone whose known views 
are contrary to the common faith of our 
church. But why pick on Montreat? 
The same standards should prevail in 
all of our church assemblies. 


PETER H. PLEUNE, Emeritus, High- 
land church, Louisville, Ky.—No limita- 
tion whatever, for which there is the 
Scriptural authority of the Apostle Paul 
whose strong conviction made him a 
sturdy and zealous crusader for his 
Lord. Read Philippians 1:14-18. 


HENRY WADE DuBOSE, President, 
Assembly's Training School—It is my 
understanding that this question is be- 
fore the Board of Directors of Montreat, 
a very fine group of ministers and lay- 
men who are leaders in our church, 
upon whom has been laid the respcnsi- 
bility of managing the affairs of the 
Mountain Retreat Association. I am 
quite willing to leave the consideration 
of this question to this duly-elected 
group. 


JAS. A. JONES, Myers Park church, 
Charlotte, N. C.—If the management of 
any Christian platform wishes to avoid 
“controversial” subjects, it will have to 
confine itself to a fragmentary presen- 
tation of the Holy Bible and to a seg- 
ment of the Christian gospel. 


THOMAS KAY YOUNG, Idlewild 
church, Memphis, Tenn.; Assembly’s 
Moderator, 1945——With special excep- 
tions, Montreat speakers should be 
scholarly representations of recognized 
churches in good report among their 
own leaders. Then they should be free. 


platform, and a wonderful opportunity to 
draw men closer to God is gone. Men to- 
day are hungry for God’s Word, and lives 
that are dedicated to Christ and under the 
guidance of his Holy Spirit will certainly 
bear much fruit in correcting the individ- 
ual, economic, social, and national evils 
of our land. 

I think that the leaders of Montreat are 
to be highly commended for the Bible 
Hour and Sunday services speakers for the 
past several years. The messages that 
have always helped me the most are those 
that have opened the Word of God to my 
heart. 

I think that our church would lose a 
great source of inspiration and challenge 
for higher Christian living if the services 
mentioned above are converted into de- 
bates and discussions of controversies. It 
would also witness in my opinion a 
dwindling of interest on the part of busy 
laymen who are more interested in hear- 
ing good preaching and how to be better 
Christians. 

HERMAN BEST. 

Shelby, N. C. 

TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. . . If I am not mistaken, sometime 
back, you quoted in pithy paragraphs re- 
marks from a distinguished Bible teacher 
made in my hearing from the Montreat 
auditorium platform to the general effect 
that some who offer criticisms have about 
the general intelligence of the barnfowl— 
in matters pertaining to Montreat doings. 
I thought this a very, very, strange re- 
mark at the time,—to put it very, very 
mildly. Is it possible you and I both may 
make o:rselves liable, for here is a com- 
pounded felony, you criticising the board, 
and I criticising your criticism.* 

To me, the action of the board referred 
to, seems eminently wise. After all the 
place has a pretty good name, and I've 
heard tell as how Montreat really means 
Mountain Retreat. That sounds good to 
me, better than, for instance, “Sparring 
Ground.” 

Then, don’t you think this has a bear- 
ing on the matter, that the audiences 
there have no legislative powers? At 
presbytery and the like we can just take 
a vote and a majority of just one ballot 
can make right wrong and wrong right 
in our fair democracy. 

Yours most generally in the minority, 
but quite always for Montreat as is, 

FRED J. HAY. 

Dillon, S. C. 


*Error. The Board has taken no action 
on this question.—Eds. 


Invitation from Pacifists 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Allow me to thank you for publishing 
Dr. Love’s article on “The Church and 
World Peace” in your September 10 issue. 
As a Christian pacifist my heart naturally 
rejoiced in reading the article, but I was 
afraid to rejoice when your editor’s note 
classified him as a “well-known pacifist.” 
Now we have your correction in the Octo- 
ber 1 issue. 

Naturally we who make up the member- 
ship of the Southern Presbyterian Peace 
Fellowship regret to note that Dr. Love 
seems to shy away from being called a 
pacifist, as do so many other ministers and 
church members, while at the same time 
he expresses so much of our pacifist view- 
points. I remember how I would shy 





away from the thought of being calieq 
“preacher when I was in high school ang 
college. Dr. Love defines pacifism in order 
to rule himself out of the group in terms 
that most of us do not accept. 

We believe in “police force under law,” 
but we have renounced war and all pur. 
poseful participation in it, and refuse to 
be led astray by calling civil war police 
action. If Dr. Love will agree to our 
statement of purpose: “We refuse to par. 
ticipate in any war or to sanction mili. 
tary preparations; we work to abolish war 
and to foster goodwill among nations, 
races and classes,” I believe he can agree 
to the rest of our expressed purposes, and 
we would be glad to have him a member 
in the Southern Presbyterian Peace Fel. 
lowship. 

HENRY V. LOFQUIST, 
Secretary. 
Southern Presbyterian Peace Fellowship, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Tithing Editorial Discussed 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I want to thank you for the very fine 
editorial in the October 1 issue of THE 
OUTLOOK. It is a very clearly and con- 
cisely worded statement of the situation 
that faces many members in our church, 
and we appreciate the fine way in which 
you have brought it to the attention of 
those who may wish to participate, but 
whose church is not enlisted in the Tith- 
ing Adventure. We appreciate this edi- 
torial, . 

B. S. HODGES, Jr. 
For Program of Progress. 

Decatur, Ga. 

TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Referring to your editorial in your issue 
of Oct. 1. 

Anyone reading it would think that all 
the churches except the 934 had ignored 
the tithing effort. As a matter of fact, the 
churches were permitted use either the 
period Sept. 15-Dec. 15 or Dec. 15-Mch. 15, 
as they preferred. 

Our presbytery (Concord) and our 
church (First of Statesville) chose the 
latter, so they are not ignoring the effort 
as you state, 

This method gives more time to thor- 
oughly enlighten the members on the pro- 
gram, 

W. L. GILBERT. 

Statesville, N. C. 


@®EDITORS’ NOTE—Sorry. We thought 
we had this covered, for we indicated in 
the editorial that some churches would be 
engaging in this Tithing Adventure Jan- 
uary-March, 1952. 


Request for Chairs 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In Carbon Glow, one of our mining camp 
outpost stations, we have been conduct- 
ing a Sunday school and holding services 
in the school house for several years. This 
fall the Company is giving us the use of 
a small hall, but we have no equipment 
for it, and we would like a donation of 
chairs from any church which may have 
a discarded supply. 

We can use as many chairs as might be 
offered to us up to 100 at least, but prob- 
ably no church would have anywhere near 
that many discarded and in usable condi- 
tion. 

Stuart Robinson School, located here, 
draws from this outpost camp as well as 
from a wide area here for its students, se 
a splendid work is being done in this field 
and the opportunity here is altogether 
worthy. 

J. W. MacELREE. 

Blackey, Ky. 
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UNC Students Protest Segregation 


University Officials Put Negro Students to Themselves 


Chapel Hill, N. C. (RNS)—Student 
religious groups at the University of 
North Carolina adopted resolutions pro- 
testing the decision of university offi- 
cials to segregate Negro students at 
football games. 

The Baptist Student Union, the Wes- 
ley Foundation and the Presbyterian 
Student Association, with a combined 
membership of some 250 students, ex- 
pressed hope that the university ad- 
ministration would reverse its segre- 
gation ruling. 


“Re-Stated Baptist Principles” 


The Baptist group said it was re- 
stating Southern Baptist Convention 
principles in opposition to racial preju- 
dice. 

“The recent ruling segregating some 
members of our student body is in vio- 
lation of these principles,’’ the group 
said, ‘‘and we pledge ourselves to sup- 
port every effort on the part of the 
administration to bring the university 
policies in line with these historic and 
inviolable foundations of our Christian 
democracy.”’ 

A number of other student groups, 
including the Y. W. C. A., the Y. M. 
C. A., and the Inter-Faith Council, were 
scheduled to consider similar resolu- 
tions of protest. 





Charlotte’s First ARP Church 
Votes to Ask for Dismissal 


Members of the First Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian church of Char- 
lotte, N. C., have voted 209-40 to ask 
their denomination’s First Presbytery 
to unite with the Presbyterian Church, 
US. 

If it is not possible for the entire 
presbytery to take this step, then it is 
asked that Charlotte’s First church be 
dismissed to Mecklenburg Presbytery. 
If it will not seek affiliation as a unit, 
the Presbytery is also asked to endorse 
the petition of the First church to the 
General Synod seeking release of its 
house of worship and manse. It is un- 
derstood that the property of this con- 
gregation is held by the trustees of the 
General Synod. 

Sardis church, also of Charlotte, has 
petitioned the presbytery, seeking 
transfer to Mecklenburg Presbytery, 
and the elders and deacons of the 
Tabernacle church of the same city 
have petitioned the presbytery to have 
the moderator call a special meeting 
of the General Synod before next Feb- 
ruary to reconsider the union, con- 
sideration of which was defeated last 
June by a vote of 103-59. 


Snedecor Dissolution Is Voted 


Regional Plan and Presbyteries Will Continue Segregation 


All the synods involved have now 
voted approval of the 1951 General As- 
sembly’s recommendation that Snede- 
cor Memorial Synod be dissolved as a 
separate synod for Negroes. Georgia 
Synod voted by approximately 3-1, and 
Alabama and Louisiana, 2-1, in faver 
of the step. The favorable vote by 
Snedecor Synod followed these. 

A commission appointed by the 
Orlando Assembly will meet at some 
time during the year to make this 
action effective. It is thought that 
next April 1 will probably be set as the 
time for the re-alignment. 

When the Synod of Alabama voted 
to receive the separate Negro presby- 
tery of Central Alabama, it called the 
issue one of ‘‘administrative policy.”’ It 
said the new move ‘“‘does not affect the 
Present practices in the matter of segre- 
gation in the Presbyterian Church in 


the U. 8.” 

Informed persons indicate that about 
the only change will appear in the at- 
tendance and membership in the three 
synods where Negro ministers and 
elders will be received as they are now 
received in the meetings of the General 
Assembly. 

One item in the action of the Orlando 
Assembly called for the Board of 
Church Extension to be given respon- 
sibility ‘‘for carrying out a regional 
plan for Negro work.” Under this 
regional plan as outlined, the entire 
separate program for Negroes will con- 
tinue to be conducted in men’s and 
women’s work, in young people’s work 
and in other phases of the church’s pro- 
gram so that practically the only 
change that has been made in these 
departments is simply a change in 
name—from synod to region. 


China Missionaries 
Stress Building Up 
Of Native Churches 


Important Study Lists Lessons 
To Be Learned from Past Efforts 


New York (RNS)—Protestant work- 
ers in foreign mission fields should aim 
at building a native church with local 
leadership and local support rather than 
“imposing paternalistic leadership and 
western customs from the outside.’’ 

This was one of the major conclu- 
sions of a three-month study prepared 
by a committee of experts headed by 
Harold S. Matthews, of Boston, secre- 
tary for China of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. 

Described as constituting an ‘‘ex- 
ploratory”’ rather than as an “exhaus- 
tive’ final report, the findings of the 
study were presented here to the execu- 
tive board of the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council of 
Churches. 

They were based on detailed ques- 
tioning of more than 150 American 
and Canadian missionaries recently re- 
turned from China. The missionaries 
agreed that a number of major lessons 
for the Protestant missionary enterprise 
in general could be learned from the 
churches’ experience in China. 

A criticism made by 80 per cent of 
the missionaries who reported was that 
“there was too much foreign-owned and 
foreign-controlled property.” Many 
suggested that in building an indigenous 
church, churches and mission institu- 
tions should be allowed to develop with 
local support. 

Most of them felt that ‘too many 
missionaries kept too much control too 
long over institutions, funds, policies. 
methods, and activities.’ 

Another lesson drawn from _ the 
Chinese missionary experience was the 
need for a united Christian Church in a 
mission territory rather than ‘replicas 
of western denominational churches.”’ 
A third was the importance of the mis- 
sionary’s own attitude, both from the 
point of view of his spiritual vocation 
and his sense of being a co-worker in 
the community ‘“‘rather than a foreigner 
bringing his way of life to strangers.”’ 

Some of the missionaries felt that 
Chinese ways of worship might have 
been more successfully incorporated in 
the Christian churches. Others felt the 

(Continued on page 7) 














Continuing the Series on Pride and Self-Interest 


Il. Who Is Delivered? 


HO can claim freedom from 
pride? Surely not the dis- 
ciples. To be sure, some- 
times they seem aware of both the 
need and_ difficulty of conquering 
pride: It is significant that the 


only time they are recorded as having 
cried out to the Lord, “Increase our 
faith!’’ was after an exhortation to for- 
give a brother sinning against them 
seven times in a day, such forgiveness 
being a quite specific test of humility. 
Sometimes they appear heedless of 
either need or difficulty: Toward the 
end of Christ’s earthly ministry, these 
with whom he had the closest associ- 
ation were quarreling over who should 
be the greatest among them. 

What men, before them or since, have 
been untouched by self-interest? Is a 
man great, or humble? What humble 


*Dr. Thompson is professor of Chris- 
tian ethics at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Virginia. 


By W. McILWAINE THOMPSON* 
3 


man is there for whom the Tenth Com- 
mandment was not given: who has not 
with humble Achan seen and coveted, 
even if he may not have taken (Jos. 
7:21)? What mighty man is there for 
whom the First Commandment was not 
given: who has not with mighty Uzziah, 
when become strong, lifted up his heart 
to trespass against the Lord his God (II 
Chr. 26:16)? Or is it the other way 
about? What mighty man is there for 
whom the Tenth Commandment was not 


given: who has not with good King 
David or evil King Ahab coveted his 
neighbor’s wife or vineyard (II Sam. 


11; I Kings 21)? What humble man is 
there for whom the First Commandment 
was not given: who has not with the 
humble people of Israel been ever ready 
for foreign gods (Isa. 1:2-4)? 

The avowedly non-religious, usually 


@ No. 5 in the Lewis series studying vital Christian 


movements now in progress on the European Continent 


Germany: I. The New Christian Laity--- 
Germany’s Only Hope 


ISITS to Berlin, Hamburg, and 
V smaller villages and towns, in 
Hanover, Westphalia, Bavaria, and 

the Rhineland convinced the writer that 


there is a positive force astir in Free 
Germany which has within it the seed 
of greater promise than has yet been 
seen by the U. S. State Department, War 
Department, or the secular press. 
Perhaps this. stirring has_ been 
noticed, evaluated, and simply dis- 
counted by these Big Three. But surely 
any post-war movement in Germany 
which today has twelve academies, a 


couple of research centers, touches 
thousands of workers, industrialists and 
professional people and is dedicated to: 
(1) the development of a morally and 
politically responsible citizenship, (2) 
the fostering of mutual understanding 
through providing for conversation be- 
tween elements of German society pre- 
viously at odds and presently the prey 
of insidious Communist propaganda, 
(3) the provisions of ‘‘a meeting place 
for the common search for truth.”” Any 
movement of such proportion and with 
such purpose cannot and must not be 
discounted. 


*Mr. Lewis, of Austin, Texas, spent 
last year in Scotland and on the Conti- 
net studying dynamic movements of 
Christian laymen. 
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By W. JACK LEWIS* 
cs 


Add to this the fact that this move- 
ment is thoroughly Christian without 
any ‘‘party” or ‘“‘denominational’’ over- 
tones, that it began largely on the 
initiative of Christian laymen who 
wanted to know why it was that the 
German Evangelical Church did not 
take a stronger stand against Nazism, 
and that it is built on the thesis that 
Christianity is not only a private matter 
(the former German pietist view), but 
also must be demonstrable in the Chris- 
tian’s life in community with all its 
ramifications. The is the phe- 
nomenal German lay-movement, seen in 
action in the dozen ivangelical 
Academies, strategically located in the 
various regions of Free Germany, and 
by all odds the largest (in numbers, 
scope, and potential) Christian lay- 
movement in Europe, with the possible 
exception of the lay-movement in 
Greece. And it bears repeating that it 


result 


had its modern beginning a bare six 
years ago, immediately following the 
war. 


Now, Twelve Academies 


It is a common characteristic of 


admittedly, look out for Number One. 
But even the spiritually-minded fing 
themselves under the same temptation. 
Monks vow celibacy, obedience, and 
poverty in their zealous selfleshnegsg, 
But “The Rule of St. Benedict,’’ most 
widespread and influential in the growth 
of monasticism, directs that ‘“‘beds are 
frequently to be searched for private 
property” (LV. “Of Clothing’), and 
warns that even deans may be “puffed 
up by pride’ (XXI. “Of the Deans of 
the Monastery’’). 

Which of us can claim freedom from 
pride and self-interest? How eager we 
are for advancement, at whatever cost 
to our neighbors’ interests or to our 
own integrity! How hostile we are 
toward criticism, no matter how badly 
needed or how well-intended. Indeed, 
how blinded we become to the pro- 
priety of others’ claims or to the im- 
propriety of our own. 

NEXT—3. What Virtues 
touched: Justice? 


Are Un- 


modern lay-Christian movements that 
they are experimental, and the fact that 
there are now twelve’ evangelical 
academies in Germany lends itself to a 
wide variety of experimentation. These 
academies have no set formula for suc- 
cess nor do they guarantee to provide 
“packaged” answers for those who 
come. Like the Iona Community and 
the Christian Frontier Council, but on 
a vastly larger scale, the academies pro- 
vide places for conversation between 
different elements in German society. 
Two or three types of academies visited 
by the writer will be considered briefly 
as to aim and method. 

Hermannsburg Evangelical Academy 


north of Hanover was the second 
academy established (the first being 
Bad Boll). The writer visited it in a 


snow-storm the week after Easter, 1951. 
There 130 young men and women from 
17 to 27 years of age had just held a 
three-day Easter youth meeting on the 


theme: “The Following of Jesus 
Christ.” These young people were uni- 
versity students, workers and young 


business folk. How had they come to 
be at such a conference? The young 
people of some previous conference had 
suggested names of friends whom they 
thought might be interested, then at- 


tractive invitations were printed and 
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mailed. 
reach outside the ordinary church cir- 
cles to people who might have nothing 
to do with the church but whose friends 
pad been to the academy before them 


In this way, the academy could 


and paved the way. (This general pro- 
cedure is used in most of the academies 
and has been so successful that appli- 
cations to attend the various confer- 
ences far exceed the available accom- 
modations.) Not all conference themes 
are aS overtly evangelistic as the one 
named, but Bible study is integral to 
each conference. 


‘“‘Week-End Conversation” 


The writer has before him one of sev- 
eral sample invitations. A rough trans- 
lation of one reads: “Invitation to Days 
of Quiet and Meditation for Business 
Men and Managers, from 23 until 26 
November, 1950, Hermannsburg.”’ In- 
side the invitation folder is printed the 
schedule of the conference or, as they 
prefer to call it, ‘“‘week-end conversa- 
tion.””’ First Day, Opening Bible Study: 
“Unequal Work Equal Reward’’ 
(from Jesus’ Parable, led by one of the 
two full-time staff members). Then 
comes a talk by the second staff mem- 
ber on the subject: “End of the Middle 
Class . . a Call and a Commission,”’ 
followed by free discussion and conver- 
sation. Later comes another talk, this 
time by a visiting professor from the 
University of Gottingen on ‘“‘The Chris- 
tian Roots of a Reasonable Economy.” 


SECOND DAY, Bible study: . “Geld 
. Geist Glaube”’ (Money, 
Spirit, Faith). Then the talk on 
“Wages... Bonus. . Social Help,” 


by an expert from Cologne, followed by 
lengthy discussion’ which continues in 
extra sessions during the day. THIRD 
DAY (Sunday): early worship followed 
by talk on “The Spiritual Background 
to Present Political Decisions,’’ given 
by Bishop Hans Lilje. Discussion fol- 
lows. Finally, the last talk on the 
toughest subject of all, “The Task of 
the Church to Speak Out on Politics,’ 
presented by Dr. Ernst Friedlinder of 
Hamburg. 

The foregoing conference schedule 
was picked at random, without any at- 
tempt to be selective, but it is illustra- 
tive of the depth and significance of an 
average academy conference. No mat- 
ter what subject is up for discussion, 
the academy staff sees to it that the 
Christian viewpoint is presented as 
clearly and relevantly as possible. Early 
in 1951, workers and employers met 
together in Hermannsburg and, through 
frank conversation in the atmosphere 
of Christian community, aired their 
mutual grievances, came to friendly un- 
derstanding, and helped avert a gen- 
eral strike in German coal mines and 
larger factories in the area. 


Results After Five Years 
The writer interviewed one of the 
staff, Dr. Wischmann, former minister 
to students at the University of Gétten- 
sen. When asked what he considered 
to be the most noticeable results of 
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the academy’s work after five years of 
operation, he said, (1) Former enemies 
of the church are now in contact with 
the academy; (2) Friendly conversa- 
tions between workers and employers 
have been facilitated so that real dis- 
cussion and communication are now 
possible; (3) Professional people have 
been helped to a healthy change of 
heart and motive, e. g., the doctor now 
sees his patient essentially as brother 
rather than customer; (4) Ex-church- 
men-turned-Communist were invited to 
conferences to speak their bit and in 
turn listen for the first time to some 
Christian answers. Not only were they 
surprised to be permitted to speak 
freely; some were moved in the depth 
of their conviction, later left the Com- 
munists and came back into the church 
although no pressure was exerted; (5) 
Leaders of the academy are now in- 
vited to speak of their work in schools, 
factories, institutions, and to lead dis- 
cussions in many of them. Many who 
hear are not Christian, discussions are 
heated, but invariably a deep feeling of 
confidence in the Christian truth pre- 
vails; (6) The academy has helped the 
Christian layman to have a _ special 
standing in the community. Not only 
the pastor but also the laymen are 
now looked to for Christian leadership 
and example. Dr. Wischmann sees the 
purpose of the Evangelical Academy as 
being the transformation of the com- 
munity to be a Christian community 
(not clergy-centered) and the transfor- 
mation of the social structure to be a 
Christian structure in all its aspects 
(political, economic, etc.). 


Outside Church Circles 


July, 1951, found the writer and 
family visiting a second evangelical 
academy, this time at Tutzing in 
Bavaria near Munich. The Tutzing 
Academy was founded in 1949 and 
from the beginning has been directed by 
Pastor Gerhard Hildmann. In an in- 
terview, Hildmann told of the work’s 
progress and significance, its aims and 
methods. He said: 


“Germany is not now Christian. We 
are trying to reach the leaders in 
science, politics, radio, theater, film 
work, and also youth, both students and 
workers. A greater effort is made here 
than in other academies to operate out- 
side church circles. Most of the peo- 
ple who are invited have no contact 
with the church whatever. Churchmen, 
of course, do come, Catholic, Lutheran, 
ete. One specialty of Tutzing has been 
to hold conversations with the Roman 
Catholics. (No proselytzing but find- 
ing common ground and common de- 
cisions in public affairs.) Sometimes, 
joint resolutions (not official) of Prot- 
estant and Catholic laymen have been 
forthcoming. Recently, a Jesuit Priest 
has written a splendid article about our 
work here.” 


Hildmann went on to say that each 
of 25 yearly conferences has a theme, 
these being worked out in advance by 
a group of Friends of the academy 
from many professions and trades who 
come together for study and planning 


conferences lasting two to three days. 
These laymen represent the fields the 
academy is trying to touch and they 
know the right approach. It is through 
the theme that essential questions of 
man’s work, vocation, and responsibility 
are seen in relationship to God and 
neighbor. Normally, these week-end 
conferences are of three types: (1) 
Study meetings, which are in the form 
of seminars; (2) Problem meetings, 
built around some modern problem, 
e. g., from the 1951 program: “The 
Test,’”’ “The Drug,” ‘“‘Lost to Laughter’’; 
(3) Professional meetings for doctors, 
lawyers, journalists, etc. Hildmann said 
the third type hadn’t proved as success- 
ful as others. It is more fruitful to 
bring people together around a problem. 
These are most popular and applications 
exceed facilities (63 beds). However, 
the director said the staff wanted more 
study meetings because the work was 
very solid and a better follow-up was 
possible. 


Mass Media Also Used 


Tutzing not only issues special in- 
vitations but often uses the medium of 
radio, newspaper, and circular to pub- 
licize its conferences and to offer gen- 
eral invitations, thus again breaking out 
of the ordinary church circles. In this 
way the academy tends to perform a 
distinct missionary function among 
others of its purposes. Because young 
people are more pliable and subject to 
change, several conferences are held for 
them. Students and workers between 20 
and 30 years of age attend readily. 
Former Nazi youth are not invited as 
such but as individuals, in an effort to 
penetrate the shell of bitterness and 
ignorance in which they seem to be en- 
closed. Hildmann makes no bones about 
it—the academy is out to reach the in- 
tellectual leaders of today and tomorrow 
for Christ and the Kingdom. 

The beauty of the academy, formerly 
a nobleman’s castle (schloss) situated 
by an enormous lake in a favorite re- 
sort area of the Bavarians, supports the 
essential purpose of the academy in 
reaching the unchurched. Just as the 
Presbyterian’s Mo-Ranch in Texas 
knocks the ‘‘know-it-all’’ attitude out of 
the rather sophisticated indifferentism 
of many who visit the place from very 
mixed motives, so Tutzing hits a solid 
blow at the preconceptions and preju- 
dices of the skeptic, the materialist, the 
big shot who condescends to attend 
what he thought would be a “second- 


rate’ show. Before a person is a 
thoroughly committed Christian, this 
modern psychological factor which 


seems to relegate anything under the 
name ‘Christian’’ to a back seat in the 
affairs of the world must be taken into 
careful consideration. Once this illusion 
is shattered, progress in reaching the 
heart of the man can be very rapid. 


No More “Selling’’ Needed 


After only three years, no further 
promotion or “selling’’ of the Tutzing 
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Academy to the public is needed. The 
\vangelical Lutheran Church of Bavaria 
purchased the property and the program 
is jointly sustained by its friends, the 
church and fees of those attending. 
Control is by the church through the 
bishop who fortunately today seems to 
be not only willing but eager to experi- 
ment in reaching the laity for Christ. 
Individual pastors sometimes are un- 
willing to cooperate and refuse to open 
their congregations and parishes to in- 
clude these folk from the “outside,” 
saying they are not ready for Christ. 


Such a view tends to exemplify the 
magnitude of the problem and to demon- 
strate the need for deflating the clergy, 
re-emphasizing the priesthood of all be- 
lievers and the compassion of our Lord 
who never divorced himself from his 
followers even when they denied him, 
doubted him, or broke their word to 
him, and literally remained in igno- 
rance of who he was during much of 
his earthly ministry. But, as Pastor 
Hildmann says, “All this is new work, 
and we must fight our way on.” 

Space does not permit further dis- 


@ A penetrating look at some of the forces in mortal 
combat near the center of a traditional battleground. 


No one can Visit Britain without 
being impressed by the people and feel- 
ing a certain sense of humility in their 


presence. They have less to eat than 
any nation we visited on the Con- 
tinent. They live under a real aus- 


terity program. Yet no one doubts 
where the British stand. Their vote is 
not for sale as one gets the impression 
is the case among many people on the 
continent. 

An American visitor to Europe does 
not have too much trouble finding out 
what the European thinks about him. 
rich man in 2 poor Europe, 
and his comparative wealth evokes the 
expected responses. Moreover, many 
keenly feel the loss of European power 
and prestige and resent becoming what 
they call an American colony. Never- 
theless, it is amazing that European 
politicians have accepted the fact that 
centers of world power 


He is a 


the two great 
are not in Western Europe. 


Fear American Impatience 


The more informed people of Europe 
fear above all else American’ im- 
patience, which may precipitate war. 
Arnold Toynbee called impatience our 
greatest sin. “Americans,” he_ said, 
“have been very successful in dealing 
with technical matters, and they want 
to transfer the same efficiency to their 
dealing with people. But people can- 
not be handled in the same manner as 


machines, and Americans become im- 
patient.” 
Several British newspaper men who 


spoke to us were impressed by the re- 
versal which has taken place in British- 
American relations in the past decades. 
Once the Americans called the British 
imperialists and war-mongers. Now the 
«charges are identically reversed. While 
there is an undercurrent of anti-Ameri- 


can feeling in Britain, Foreign Secre- 
*Dr. Leith, pastor of the Auburn, 
Ala., church, during the past summer 


was a member of the Sherwood Eddy 
Seminar traveling in Europe, and he 
also attended the Ecumenical Institute 
and student conferences. 
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Europe Today (II) 


By JOHN H. LEITH* 


tary Morrison spoke for the vast ma- 
jority of British when he said we could 
afford to disagree because the bonds 
which united us were so strong. The 
sritish are the chief bulwark in Europe 
of the moral integrity and democratic 
ways which we cherish so deeply. 

The people in Europe want peace. 
They know better than any others the 
horrors of modern war. They have ex- 
perienced concentration camps and have 
seen great cities demolished. They know 
that in case of another war this will 
likely be the first battleground. 


Consequently, they want to do every- 
thing possible to avoid another war. Un- 
fortunately, the communists are capi- 
talizing upon this intense desire. Peace 
was the theme of the Communist Youth 
Festival in Berlin in August. We saw 
the preparations which were being 
made in the Russian sector of Berlin, 
and everything empasized brotherhood 
and peace. Giant posters pictured youth 
of all races and nations at work to- 
gether, and the slogans read, ‘“‘The 
Youth of the World United for Peace.”’ 
It is clear that the communists are 
using great Christian words while the 
churches in Europe and America hesi- 
tate. 


It is estimated that 2,000,000 youth 
(a rather elastic term in Europe) at- 
tend the youth festival. In West Ber- 
lin we were permitted to see a Russian- 
produced film of the festival last year. 
It was a masterful performance featur- 
ing folk dances, games, songs with 
tunes like gospel hymns, parades, camps 
for children, and dramatic speeches with 
flags and salutes. The spirit of the fes- 
tival can best be compared to that of 
a football game between keen rivals. 
Unquestionably, it draws support from 
the monolithic military youth organi- 
zations of the Nazi regime, which it re- 
sembles. Many youth attend no doubt 
for the frolic, but the subtle influence 
must be great. It poses a tremendous 
problem for the West, which must give 





cussion of Tutzing, and already the 
writer sees he must devote another 
article to Germany, even on the basis 
of a very brief contact, for as yet noth- 
ing has been said about Haus Villigst 
and Haus Hemer and the special contri- 
butions of their work, or of the Gossner 
Mission at Mainz-Castel with its triple- 
threat program of evangelism, labor- 
management work, and the fostering of 


international, ecumenical fellowship, 
Next: Germany: II—Multi-Phase 
Lay Work. 


an answer to the festival but which 
must on principle use quieter, less spec- 
tacular, and more democratic methods. 

Among war-weary, peace-hungry peo- 
ple it is natural that many want to be 
neutrals. Some are illusionists and 
pacifists. Others feel that Europe has 
little to lose and nothing to gain from 
war or from taking sides. Still others 
no doubt play the U. S. off against Rus- 
sia for what they can get. There are 
some who cherish the illusion that 
Europe can be a third power. Many 
Suropeans are as provincial as Ameri- 
cans used to be and no longer think in 
world terms. The number of these peo- 
ple is probably far more than American 
authorities and European political 
leaders care to admit. 

However, the substantial majority of 
people are apparently convinced of the 
seriousness of the issue between the 
U. S. and Russia and are ready to cast 
their lot with the West. Sufficient evi- 
dence of this is the fact that the French 
politicians, facing elections, voted for the 
program of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and that Britain is will- 
ing to arm at the cost of her already 
precariously low standard of living. 


In Monuments But Not in Life 


Europe is full of Christian monu- 
ments: art, sculpture, and cathedrals. 
Everywhere there is evidence of the de- 
votion of Christian people through the 
centuries. But it is not so clear that 
the life of the church is vital today. 
The church in Europe has not recovered 
from the impact of the Renaissance and 
the Enlightenment, which undermined 
its hold on the intellectuals, and of the 
social revolutions of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries which loosed its grip 
on the workers and the common peo- 
ple. Certainly church attendance is 
poorer, and vigorous local church pro- 
grams are far less common in Europe 
than in America. The provincialism of 
the European churchman is pronounced. 
A British theological professor was un- 
aware of the existence of the Disciples 
of Christ, and many Europeans have 
little conception of the importance of 
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such churches as the Methodist and 
the Baptist in the world Christian com- 
munity. Morever, there are still 
Lutheran theological students who in- 
sist there is no difference between a 
politician and a Christian politician, 
that the Christian community has no 
positive word for the political and 
economic affairs of man. The European 
theological student accustomed to the 
parish church has difficulty in appre- 
dating the values which we see in our 
system of free churches in a free society. 
Many still cling to the idea of the 
“Corpus Christianum,” which obscures 
the basic cleavage between the church 
and the world. 


Signs of Vigor 


Nevertheless, there are signs of vigor 
in the life of the church. British church- 
men in a position to know, told us that 
the drift away from the church which 
was strong before the war has definitely 
peen stopped and that there were in 
many places bursts of new life. Ac- 
cording to reports, this is especially true 
of the church behind the Iron Curtain. 
Visser ’t Hooft, of the World Council, 
reports there has been a greater re- 
vival of real Christian faith in Hungary 
than in any country in Europe. Frank 
Littell, chief Protestant adviser to the 
American High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, declared that the Protestants in 
the Russian Zone are better Protestants 
now than they have been for years. In 
general, the church in Germany has a 
stronger voice than it has had in many 
years. It emerged from the Nazi period 
with the best record of any group and 
now has the authority of having been 
right. The clergy also had the best 
record of any profession. Only three 
per cent became Nazi in comparison to 
75% of the lawyers and 85% of the 
teachers. In addition to having the 
record of having been right about the 
Nazis, the church’s authority in Ger- 
many has been enhanced by its relief 
work. 

Today no institution in Germany is so 
ready to meet fraternally with inter- 
national groups as the church. More- 
over, it is the only institution which 
bridges eastern and western Germany. 
The clergy is the only profession which 
trains men in the West to go back into 
the East to do a sacrificial and dan- 
gerous work. 

While we were in Berlin, the Evan- 
gelische Kirchentag was in session. This 
is an assembly to which all Christians, 
laymen as well as clergy, are invited. 
The estimated attendance was 300,000 
from all parts of Germany. The theme 
of the conference was, ‘“‘We are still 
brothers,” indicating that the bonds of 
Christian community reach across 
Political divisions. The program of the 
conference did not attack the Com- 
Munist Party as such but proclaimed 
the gospel and the Lordship of Jesus 
Christ, which, as Visser ’t Hooft pointed 
out, undercuts communism at its roots. 
Some commentators attached political 
significance to the Kirchentag, but its 
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basic significance is a tremendous 
proclamation of Christian faith and a 
token of support to the church in the 
Russian Zone of Germany. 


Tension Is Serious 


The tension between Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants in Germany is be- 
coming serious. The Allied division of 
Germany gave the Russians a zone 90% 
Protestant and the West a zone 47% 
Roman Catholic. Adenauer’s govern- 
ment of Western Germany is strongly 
Roman Catholic. This situation vitally 
affects such political questions as Ger- 
man unity and the admission of West 
Berlin as a state in the Western Re- 
public, for the Roman Catholics might 
find it easy to write-off the Protestant 
East to the Russians. Protestants in 
Germany are vitally concerned, but 
American authorities in the HICOG 
office said they were unaware of the 
problem when asked about it. However, 
this denial was unconvincing in the 
face of the judgment of competent ob- 
servers that this is the most serious 
problem in West Germany. 

The apparent support which Ameri- 
ean foreign policy is giving to reaction- 
ary Roman Catholic governments in 
Europe is a matter of serious concern 
to Protestants. Moreover, it is a poor 
defense against communism, for there 
is a striking correlation between com- 
munist strength and the domination of 
the Roman Catholic Church. This is 
especially true of Italy, where there is 
great wealth, a good portion of which 
is owned by the Roman Church, in the 
midst of great poverty, where in some 
areas the population is 46% illiterate. 
Italy has 10,000,000 too many people. 
Many in Italy would like to export this 
surplus population to the U. S., but few 
are willing to tackle the problem at 
its source. The visitor to Italy is in- 
clined to ask why the Roman Church, 
in the land of its great strength, does 
not implement such noble statements on 
a Christian society as the popes have 
issued during the past sixty years. More- 
over, the Scala Sancta, the displays of 
bones and corpses for veneration, and 
the like are continuing evidence of the 
corruptions which caused the Protestant 
Reformation. Italy suffers today from 
never having experienced a genuine 
reformation of religion, Puritan Revo- 
lution, or Wesley Revival—facts in our 
history whose importance is frequently 
underestimated. 

It is interesting to note that one finds 
no evidence of repentance in Italy for 
the sins of Mussolini’s fascist state. On 
the outskirts of Rome there still stands 
a handsome monument to Mussolini. 


One Group in Paris 


The Roman Church in Europe is too 
complex to be dismissed with one judg- 
ment. French Roman Catholicism since 
pre-Reformation days has been more in- 
dependent of the Vatican than Euro- 
pean Catholicism in general. A Roman 
priest in Paris told us that the wealth 
of the church in the midst of terrible 


poverty in Italy was a great sorrow and 
that persecution of Protestants in Spain 
was regrettable. He spoke in a con- 
vincing manner about the application 
of the gospel to social problems. This 
priest belongs to an ecumenical group 
in Paris made up of Protestant minis- 
ters, Roman and Eastern Orthodox 
priests which meets monthly. The meet- 
ing is opened with the Lord’s Prayer 
and a passage of Scripture, which is fol- 
lowed by a group discussion of some 
doctrine. The extent of the influence 
of the reforming group in French 
Roman Catholicism is an open ques- 
tion. The recent papal _ envyclical, 
“Humani Generis,’”’ was directed against 
this group. It remains to be proved that 
the Roman Church has the capacity to 
reform itself. 
a ~ a 

No one can visit Europe without feel- 
ing humble and grateful. Moreover, one 
hesitates to be too critical in the pres- 
ence of the great dissolution and crisis 
in European life, for Europe’s fate can 
and may be our fate. As several British 
statesmen advised us, we should profit 
from Europe’s mistakes. 

This is especially true in the life of 
the church, in the life of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. If we re- 
fuse to love God with all our minds, we 
shall certainly lose the confidence of 
honest searchers for the truth. If we 
refuse to stand for justice and human 
brotherhood, we shall certainly lose the 
respect of the worker and of the Negro. 
There is no guarantee that we shall 
not be crucified if we love God with all 
our minds and hearts and our neighbor 
as ourselves, but if we do not love him, 
it is very certain that the wrath of God 
shall be visited upon us. 





CHINA MISSION POLICY 
(Continued from page 3) 


churches had failed to make use of the 
Chinese family system in order to utilize 
“the openings to families and clans af- 
forded when one member of a small 
group in the family became a Chris- 
tian.” 

The missionaries urged that the em- 
phasis in their work should be placed 
not on the number of converts, but on 
the depth of the converts’ spiritual con- 
version. 
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EDITORIAL 


Sincere Men Can Be Dangerous 





Some time ago (September 3) we 
carried a letter on page 2 which vigor- 
ously protested the sort of propaganda 
which has circulated throughout our 
church for years in opposition originally 
to the Federal Council and more re- 
cently to the National Council of 
Churches, along with other movements 
in Christian cooperation. 

The minister who wrote the letter 
for our columns referred to an open 
letter which he, along with many an- 
other pastor or church officer, had re- 
ceived. He also protested the level on 
which much of the opposition to the 
Federal and National oper- 
ates. 


Councils 


A man who circulated an open letier 


time ago has written in with 
reference to our September 3 letter, 
elaiming that it was directed at him. 

As we earried it, the writer of the 
letter did not charge that the person 
who wrote the open letter was guilty of 
such 


some 


practices as he enumerated, nor 
was it our purpose to do so. 

letter, signed by 
has raised the protest, 


In fact, one open 
the man who 


8 


has just come to our attention. It was 
circulated at about the time the minis- 
ter wrote his letter to us. While the 
open letter contains several serious mis- 
conceptions and misinterpretations, to 
which we have become accustomed, 
there is nothing in it deserving to be 
called a lie, as much as we might re- 
gret the spirit behind the letter. 

Furthermore, it was not our pur- 
pose to identify the writer of the open 
letter, and we took particular precau- 
tions to avoid this. After all, there have 
been and are many circularizing efforts 
along these lines which, sadly enough, 
are clamoring for the attention of many 
men who are not too well informed. 

In view of these things, it was cer- 
tainly not our intention to pillory any 
individual as a liar. If any man feels 
himself so to have been pointed out, 
we regret it and apologize. 

Webster defines a liar as one who 
knowingly utters falsehoods. We do 
not believe that any man in our church 
who might protest the letter of our 
correspondent, under the impression 
that he would be recognized as the 
one so accused, has consciously mis- 
represented the truth in his opposition 
to the Federal Council. We believe, 
rather, that such men who make it 
their business to oppose the cooperative 
effort of the major Protestant denomi- 
nations are self-deceived. They are men 
who see ‘‘ghosts’’ at night; they take 
counsel of their fears; their prejudices 
do not allow them to see the truth; 
like those who took part in the Cruci- 
fixion, they know not what they do. 
Because of their mistaken notions, be- 
cause they misconceive a tiny fragment 

-one-tenth of one per cent, perhaps, 
of the work of such organizations as 
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the National Council of Churches—be. 
cause they read their own meanings 
into occasional statements (which too 
often are torn from their context), be- 
cause they will not listen to the trusted 
leaders of our own denomination who 
represent us in these organizations, 
these men, who for the most part have 
taken little or no part in inter-church 
affairs, would bring tumbling down in 
ruins the whole edifice of denomi- 
national cooperation which has been 
so patiently building through the 
years, and without which the work of 
the greater denominations of America 
would be almost hopelessly crippled. 

Sincere men, yes, but mistaken and 
dangerous nonetheless. 


A Debt to Howard Thompson 


The resignation of H. Howard Thomp- 
son as the Assembly’s director of evan- 
gelism will be greeted with real regret 
throughout our church (page 8). Yet, 
anyone who knows the strenuous sched- 
ule which Dr. Thompson has followed 
during these past seven years under- 
stands that to continue under such a 
demanding routine requires superuu- 
man strength. 

Dr. Thompson has done his job well 
and despite all the demands it has made 
he has come through with flying colors 
and his good health. 

As the first director of this work he 
had no organization and little budgetary 
resources to begin on but he made his 
way and, everywhere that we have heard 
about, left behind him a force more 
committed to the evangelistic effort aad 
better able to engage in it. 

For it all, our church should be 
deeply grateful. 


Good for 52 Weeks 


FOR CHURCH PAPER WEEK, Oct. 14-21—(on the church's calendar) 
Some Presbyterian who does not now receive the paper, a year’s subscription 
to THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK—1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Perhaps we should be a bit more 
modest than we are but we take two 
things for granted: (1) All our church 
members would like to see a better in- 
formed constituency; and (2) all our 
subscribers would like to see more and 
more people helped to get the news of 
the chureh and the Christian world 
promptly and accurately through the 
columns of this paper. 

Let us suggest some types of pecple 
who would be good ones to consider for 
this year-round gift. Of course, your 
pastor would be one, but he doubtless 
receives it already. Then, one of your 
eager-to-improve-his-service church offi- 
cers—some man who wants to know 
what it is all about and will take the 
trouble to read his church paper once 
a week to find out. 

Or, select a woman who is a thought- 
ful leader in your church and if she 


should happen not to be getting the 
paper, she would be an excellent choice. 

A young person now away from home 
at college—if he is interested in his 
church when he is at home—would ap- 
preciate the weekly opportunity. 

And, of course, there are all teachers 
of Bible classes, all elders and deacons, 
all thoughtful church members—any- 
one who is eager to keep up with the im- 
portant happenings in and concerning 
his church. 

From now until November 15 a spe 
cial rate of $3 is offered for NEW (not 
renewed) subscriptions only. 

Give these to your Chairman of Edu- 
cation in your Women-of-the-Church 
organization or send them directly to 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 1 
North 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. (Also, 
see page 12.) 
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TALK PLAINLY, PREACHER 


By WILLIAM D. WHITE 





HEN a Chicago preacher -e- 
cently said that ‘‘themistic 
metaphysics is pure theology,” 


he was not talking for the people in the 
pews. To 99 out of 100 in that soul- 
thirsty congregation, this must have 
been about as intelligible as the mumbo- 
jumbo of an African medicine man. 

It wasn’t fair for the preacher to be 
talking that way, and it wasn’t smart. 
He was wasting his hearers’ time as 
well as his own. Ministers of the mes- 
sage of Jesus Christ need to bring their 
vocabularies up-to-date without losing 
any of the power of great Christian 
truths. 

To make a test, I asked 25 young peo- 
ple, aged 18 to 31 years, to draw up a 
list of words which had little meaning 
to them but which they heard from the 
pulpits and sang from hymnals in their 
home church Sabbath after Sabbath. 
They were average young people with 
two years in a liberal arts college. They 
could be counted on to be frank and 
helpful. 


Next I collected those words and in- 
corporated them into a long list which 
was reissued to 50 members of the con- 
gregation who could be called a cross 
section. These people were carefully in- 
structed to go over the words quickly, 
putting down definitions, impressions, 
or emotional feelings. Only if a given 
word meant absolutely nothing to them 
were they to leave the space opposite 
blank. 


is to put it mildly. The reader 

may see for himself by running 

dewn such a list as anyone could make. 
When the word lists were handed 
back and evaluated, it became apparent 
that certain terms had no meaning at 
all, some simply called forth a feeling 
of antagonism or plain anger, and others 
caused a ‘‘warm glow” even though 
their meaning was dubious. Among the 
terms that were meaningless to the ma- 
jority were ‘washed in the blood,” 
“blood of the Lamb,” “balm in Gilead,” 


7 O SAY that the results startled me 


“bosom of Abraham,” ‘in Christ,” ‘‘an- 
thropomorphism,” ‘alpha and omega.” 
“eonceived of the Holy Spirit,’ ‘‘Logos.”’ 


“cherubim and seraphim,” ‘ordained 
the universe,” and ‘‘dayspring.” 

The definitions given by these people 
who were supposed to be a cross section 















Pews of Distinct Quality 
Hardwood Used Throughout 
For Contact by Representative or 

illustrated Literature, Write 

FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
327 W. Main St. Richmond, Vea. 

Phone Richmond 7-4035 
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of the congregation were equally sur- 
prising. And they were widely diver- 
gent. For instance, the ‘kingdom of 
God’”’ was defined as everything from 
“the whole universe” to “an individual 
attitude toward life.’ ‘Deliver from 
sin’? meant everything from ‘‘to save 
from all temptation’’ to “‘Christ helping 
to conquer sin.’”’ ‘Hell’? was ‘“‘apart- 
ness from God” in the opinion of some; 
others commented that it ‘‘doesn’t 
exist.’”’ 

Certain words and phrases produced 
nothing but feelings. There was an 
“unpleasant feeling’’ for such terms as 
“things of the flesh,’’ and ‘‘washed in 
the blood.’’ A ‘“‘warm glow” diffused 
some when confronted with the words 
“blessed,’’ “love of God,’’ “Comforter,” 
and “Immanuel.” These definite feel- 
ings existed even though exact meanings 


could not be put into words. 
M sults of such an exercise and 
experience. Every Christian 
congregation would profit greatly by 
thus feeling the ‘“‘semantic pulse” of its 
members. Ministers would have an im- 
portant indication of the direction their 
sermons and the total education pro- 
gram should take. 

Many of these words that, rightly or 
wrongly, have become pale and colorless 
for the average congregation are to be 
found in the great hymns and in some 
translations of the Scriptures. Today’s 
Christians should become acquainted 
with the meanings of the words that 
were once significant to other genera- 
tions. Perhaps the ideas cannot be re- 
captured, but there is value in knowing 
the meaning of the words. 

Then, there are the terms that stand 
for beliefs held by earlier Christians. 
They need to be reworded to portray ac- 
curately further thinking and more re- 
cent revelation. There is nothing sacro- 
sanct about language, for a creative 
mind, directed by the heavenly Father, 


UCH can be learned from the re- 


can convey the thought content behind 
a precious idea in many different ways. 

Millions of people want to understand 
their preachers better. They are saying, 
with their eyes, if not their lips, ‘‘Talk 
plainly, Preacher.’’ — Reprinted from 
The Christian Advocate. 
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P hosen as the tower instru- 
ment for the Alumni Memorial 
Chapel of the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary in 
Louisville, Kentucky, in mem- 
ory of Dr. Ellis A. Fuller, 
Schulmerich ‘‘Carillonic Bells” 
fill the surrounding air with 
their inspirational message. 
Schulmerich ‘‘Carillonic Bells” 
are the perfect living, lasting 
memorial for churches, univer- 
sities and public buildings. 
They are a superb musical in- 
strument at a reasonable price 
—not even requiring a tower. 
For further details, write— 


CParillonic Belle 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
43801 Carillon Hill 
Sellersville, Pennsylvania 


**Carillonic Bells” is a trade- 
mark for products of 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 











copy, 35 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


One copy each of all three 
pocket books, or three cop- 
ies of any one book, will be 
mailed, postpaid, for $1.00. 
Order direct from: 


makes an_ ideal 


NEW... A Pocket Book of Power 


By Ralph S. Cushman and Robert E. Cushman 


Those who have loved the poems of Bishop Cushman will welcome this 
new collection, together with quotations, prayers, and verses of Scrip- 
ture, all emphasizing Power: ''Ye shall receive power." 
be a continuing source of inspiration for Christians, especially Church 
members, it is a book you will want for yourself and a book that 
gift. Handsome red 
convenient vest-pocket size. Single copy, 35 cents. 

A POCKET PRAYER BOOK—Bishop Cushman's well-loved book of 
prayer and inspiration has won its way into the hearts of thousands of 
Christians, many of whom carry a copy with them always. 


Designed to 


leatherette binding, in the 


Single 


THE POCKET BOOK OF FAITH—Emphasizing faith, this Cushman 
book has been especially popular with young people and a favorite 
gift for men and women in the service. 


THE UPPER ROOM, Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Single copy, 35 cents. 











is the USA field representative, told the 
joint business session that the “church 
must have both rebirth and Christian 
nurture.” Said he: ‘Some churches are 
strong on rebirth and weak on nurture. 
Others are strong on nurture and weak 
on conversion. .. . Those gathered here 
today from all parts of Kentucky repre- 
sent a strength of about 40,000. What- 
ever the formative influence of the Pres- 
byterian Church has been in the past 
100 years, let us now go forward 
unitedly, and devoted to the greater 
days ahead.”’ 

R. J. Hunter, Hopkinsville pastor, 
was the US moderator and Elmer Gab- 
bard, Buckhorn, served for the USA 
Synod. 

Synod approved a committee recom- 
mendation by which an agreement is to 
be signed with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, renting 268 acres about 32 
miles east of Winchester which will be 
used as a conference center. Rental is 
to be $10 a year. Most conferences are 
now held at Kentucky Military Insti- 
tute and Centre College. A committee 
is to study the possibilities and recom- 
mend steps to be taken. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 
As fares Stillman, so 


fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


CHURCH NEWS 


Ky. Synods, US-USA, 
Hold Joint Meeting 





Both US and USA _ Presbyterian 
Synods of Kentucky met jointly in Dan- 
ville in their recent annual meetings 
and the women’s organizations also held 
joint meetings at the same time and 
place. Although the two synods have 
frequently had joint inspirational meet- 
ings, this was the first time that one 
business session has been held for the 
two bodies. 

The synods heard, in their report on 
educational institutions, that 1,530 stu- 
dents enrolled in the six Presbyterian- 
related schools and colleges last year. 
Both synods voted increased contribu- 
tions to Centre College in 1950, with the 
USA increases so far amounting to al- 
most $8,000 and the US increase, $4,- 
000. 

George S. Watson, of Louisville, who 





@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


An accredited, four-year, 


liberal arts 
college offering a core of general educa- 
tion and many fields of specialization. For 
information write THE REGISTRAR 


CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN, President 





OHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Two years liberal arts. Business Administration. 
partment. Christian emphasis. 
Educational excellence. 


Preparatory De- 
Fall session begins September 3, 1961. 
Write for catalog. 


Box BR, Maxton, North Carolina 








PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
ment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applica- 
tions for 1951-52 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 


William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Transfer, 
Program develops self-control, 











MONTREAT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory School 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Located in the “Land of the Sky,” Western North Carolina 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President MONTREAT, N. ©. 
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D. Elton Trueblood, Earlham College 
professor, in speaking to the synods, 
said: ‘‘We Christians are allowing the 
Communists to outmaneuver us—their 
doctrine of nothing more than crass ma- 
terialism is being presented as idealism 
to help the common man. 

“As long as we have racial segrega- 
tion in this country,” said Dr. True- 
blood, ‘“‘we will have a hard time con- 
vincing the people of Asia and elsewhere 
that we mean business. . . We have 
failed to use properly and to promote 
the great Christian revolutionary idea] 
that every person, no matter what race 
or color, is a child of God.”’ 

He said he was “glad to see that this 
is an interracial meeting.” Segregation, 
he pointed out, has no geographical 
boundaries—we have it in Richmond, 
Ind. 

Our Christian movement needs 
imagination and force, he declared. It 
is discouraging to contrast the enthusi- 
asm behind the Communist movement 
with the “dullness we so often find in 
our Christian movement. . . . We must 
admit that the Christian movement is 
a minority movement and not be de- 
luded by what seems to be a victory.” 
We must convince people that religion 
is not irrelevant to their daily lives. 





They teach 
HIS 


gospel 


James B. Jackson, Schreiner 
graduate of 1935, businessman 
and a Deacon in his church, 
brings HIS gospel to Sunday 
School classes in Rockport, 
Texas. 


SCHREINER 
Presbyterian Military College 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 











PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
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Million Dollar Goal 
Approved for King 


Appalachia Synod, at its recent Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., meeting, called for 
amillion dollar campaign for King Col- 
lege, asked for Assembly support for 
Montreat College and faced squarely its 
opportunity in student work on the 
campus of the University of Tennessee. 

Following the encouraging report on 
the progress being made by King Col- 
lege, the synod voted in favor of a cam- 
paign designed to add $1,000,000 to the 
institution’s resources for buildings and 
endowment. 

The action on behalf of Montreat Col- 
lege took the form of an overture ad- 
dressed to the General Assembly, seek- 
ing funds for that institution. 

With US, USA and Cumberland Pres- 
byterians uniting in a significant student 
work effort at the University of Ten- 
nessee, the synod feels that this effort 
is entering a new phase of growth and 
service. George Hopper, who has been 
at work on the campus of Louisiana 
State University, is the new student pas- 
tor. A large residence has been leased 
as a Student center and financial support 
is to be provided by the three Presby- 
terian denominations. It is estimated 
that there are approximately 800 Pres- 
byterian students on the Knoxville 
campus in addition to several hundred 
more who state no church preference. 

Francis J. Brooke, Jr., Abingdon pas- 








A Broadman Book of Merit 
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O WORSHIP 
the KING 


by Zula Evelyn Coon 

Forty worship programs in 
song. Appropriate Scripture 
quotations, inspiring p > 
effective illustrations, and 
suggested comments augment 
the approximately 200 Bap- 
tist, Lutheran, Disciples, 
Methodist, Congregational, 
and Presbyterian musical 
selections in developing adapt- 
able, attention-holding pro- 
grams. 

A Broadman Book of Merit 

$2.75 
at your bookseller 
BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville, Tennessee 











tor, was elected moderator, succeeding 
L. T. Wilds, pasor of the host church. 

Encouraging reports were made about 
the prospect for the Nashville conven- 
tion for Presbyterian men, Nov. 2-4, and 
expectations are high that the synod 
will have its full quota of 500 men 
there. 

Committee reports showed that 165 
vacation church schools were held in 
the synod during the summer to estab- 
lish the best record yet made. More 
than 985 young people and Pioneers 
were enrolled in the various conferences 
conducted for them. 

Next year’s meeting will be held in 
the First church, Asheville, N. C., Sept. 
16, to help celebrate that church’s 150th 
anniversary. 


JULIAN SPITZER. 


Knoxville. 














Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individua' 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM. President. 





SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


B. A., B. S., and B. M. degrees offered 
One professor for every ten students 
Biblical studies strongly emphasized 
Distinctive art and music curriculum 
Thorough pre-professional preparation 
Individual Tutorial and Honors Courses 








COLLEGE 


RED SPRINGS, N. C. 


Mra. P. P. McCain, Dean of Students, 


FLORA MACDONALD 


FULLY ACCREDITED SENIOR 
COLLEGE and CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Marshall Scott Woodson, President. 


Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Dean of College. 











1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


A liberal arts college for men 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 


1951 











1837 DAVIDSON COLLEGE 12°" 


THE SUPREME EFFORT IS TO 
TEACH MEN—HOW TO THINK 
HOW TO BEHAVE, HOW TO LIVE 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, President 
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For less than five subscriptions 


NEW OR RENEWAL 


One year (52 issues) 


YOUR. 
YOU YOU GROUP 
COLLECT SEND KEEPS 

i a $3.00 $2.00 $1.00 
Renewal........ 4.00 4.00 None* 


(The $3.00 Introductory Offer is good 
only to November 15, 1951.) 














Every member in your 
church should 


receive ... 
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For five or more subscriptions 
SPECIAL CLUB RATES 
NEW OR RENEWAL 


One year (52 issues) 


YOUR. 
YOU YOU GROUP 
COLLECT SEND KEEPS 
New............ $3.00 $2.00 $1.00 
Renewal...... 4.00 3.50 -50 


Minimum Club—Five subscriptions or 
more on one order. Single orders sent direct 
to publisher cannot be combined with a club. 
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For Presbyterian 
NEWS 
While it is News 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Hebrews in Slavery 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 28, 1951 
Exodus 1:7-14; 2:23-25. 


The book of Genesis tells us how the 
aged Jacob came into Egypt, on the in- 
yitation of Joseph, bringing with him 
his sons and his grandsons, seventy 
souls in all. Four and a half centuries 
later (Exodus 12:40-41) there were 
over two million Israelites in Egypt 
(12:37). As the writer says, “The chil- 
dren of Israel were fruitful, and in- 
creased abundantly, and multiplied, and 
waxed exceeding mighty; and the land 
was filled with them.” 


I. The Occasion of the Oppression 


Under such circumstances there arose 
a new king over Egypt, who knew not 
Joseph. The last expression does not 
mean that the ruling monarch had never 
heard of Joseph, but that he acknowl- 
edged no indebtedness to Joseph, and 
recognized no obligation to Joseph’s 
kinsmen. 

The ruler referred to is almost cer- 
tainly the representative of a new 
dynasty, indicating a real revolution in 
the political life of Egypt. For several 
hundred years Egypt had been governed 
by an alien dynasty, called the Hyksos 
or Shepherd Kings. These were Asiatics 
and had no difficulty in tolerating the 
Hebrew race with whom they may have 
had affinity. But the Hyksos rulers were 
at length expelled and a native dynasty 
once more occupied the throne of Egypt. 

“Joseph probably called Jacob and 
his family to Egypt near the end of the 
tule of the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings. 
These were followed by the 18th 
dynasty, whose capital was Thebes, the 
most brilliant rulers of Egyptian his- 
tory.”’ There were thirteen kings in this 
dynasty. Then came the 19th dynasty, 
established by Ramses I. He was soon 
followed by his son Seti, who made new 
conquests in Palestine and Syria. Then 
came his son Ramses II, the Pharaoh 
of the oppression, who was one of 
Egypt’s greatest kings. He reigned 
sixty-seven years, made many conquests, 
and left behind him great public works, 
palaces, monuments, and even cities 
which he had caused to be built. Build- 
ing came indeed to be his greatest pas- 
sion. 

Ramses II, or one of the earlier kings 
who inaugurated the policy that Ramses 
later developed, became alarmed over 
the rapid increase of the Israelites. He 
was troubled because they were settled 
in the northeast of Egypt, a frontier 
district peculiarly liable to invasion and 
frequently threatened by the Syrian and 
Arabian nomads and also by the Hit- 
tites, Babylonians, and Assyrians. In 
language, features, costume and partly 
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also in habits, the Israelites resembled 
some of these enemies of Egypt and 
were regarded by the Egyptians as their 
natural allies. Ramses feared then lest 
the Israelites make common cause with 
Egypt’s enemies and perhaps end by 
withdrawing from the land. This last 
clause is important, for it indicates that 
Pharaoh’s policy had a twofold object— 
(1) military security, and (2) indus- 
trial or economic gain. 

Under the circumstances it seemed 
wise to Pharaoh to follow a policy which 
would decrease the number of the 
Israelites, break the spirit of the re- 
mainder, and at the same time utilize 
their not inconsiderable man power. 


II. Nature of the Oppression, 1:11-22 


To accomplish the ends that he had in 
mind Pharaoh adopted three successive 
measures: 

1. The people were reduced to 
slavery, 1:11-14. As George Rawlinson 
has written: 


“The first step was to deprive them of 
their freedom. This sovereign of Egypt, 
an irresponsible despot, absolute master 
of the lives and liberties of all his sub- 
jects, had full power to reduce at any 
time any individual among them, or any 
class among them, to the slave condi- 
tion. The pyramid builders had done 
this on a large scale in the days of old. 
The Pharaoh, who at the time of which 
we are speaking, occupied the throne, 
made public slaves of the Israelites. 
Without perhaps any proclamation of 
their change of status, he practically 
established it by sending his agents into 
the districts which they inhabited and 
impressing into his service as forced 
laborers all the males of full age who 
were not incapacitated by infirmity or 
sickness. The main employment which 
he assigned to them was in connection 
with his buildings. He was a builder 
of cities, especially of store cities, or 
magazine cities, and needed for their 
construction a constant supply of bricks. 
All the outer enclosures of cities, or 
temples, and of tombs, all the houses, 
all the walls of magazines and of pub- 
lic buildings generally except temples 
and palaces were built of this material: 
even the mounds upon which cities were 
ordinarily emplaced, to raise them above 
the level of the inundation, were of the 
same substance. The Israelites were 
taken from their free trade of shep- 
herds, lazily tending their flocks and 
herds in the open pastures of Goshen, 
to the close confinement of the brick- 
field, where under taskmasters who had 
exacted from them a certain fixed quan- 
tity of work they dug the stiff clay, 
mixed and kneaded it with hands or 
feet, shaped it carefully in the proper 
form by means of a mould and at the 
end of the day produced their tale of 
bricks before the taskmaster. The labor 
was heavy and incessant, carried on 
under a hot sun, continued from morn- 
ing to night, and performed under fear 


of the rod, which was at once freely 
applied to the back and shoulders of 
anyone who was thought to be insuffi- 
ciently exerting himself.’’ (Moses, His 
Life and Times, published by Fleming 
H. Revell Co.) 


Another task to which they were set 
was “‘service in the field,’’ probably such 
as we still see along the banks of the 
Nile, where the peasants, naked under 
the burning sun, work through the day 
like pieces of machinery in drawing 
water from the level of the river for 
the irrigation of the fields above. 

For this purpose, the ancient laborer 
used a pole, with a skin bag on one end 
and a stone on the other, so balanced 
that he had to stoop down to get the bag 
into the water every time he filled it. 
In the dry season the work was carried 
on for twenty-four hours a day. It was 
an exhausting task for long hours under 
brutal taskmasters. This service in the 
fields also included, no doubt, the con- 
struction of irrigation canals and em- 
bankments. With what rigor the sys- 
tein of forced labor was employed may 
be judged from the fact, recorded. by 
Herodotus, that 120,000 workmen lost 
their lives in the construction of a 
cana: conducting the Nile and the Red 
Sea in the time of Pharaoh-Necho. In 
more recent times Mohammed Ali’s 
canal from the Nile to Alexandria cost 
20,000 lives. 

The service was made purposely 
harder than it need have been, since the 
object was to break down the people 
morally and physically, to exhaust their 
vital power and so to shorten their lives 
—the same sort of policy that we have 
seen employed recently, first in Nazi 
Germany, and now behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. ‘‘The Egyptian made the children 
of Israel to serve with rigor and they 
made their lives bitter with hard bond- 
age, in mortar and brick, and in all 
manner of service in the field; all their 
service wherein they made them serve 
was with vigor.’’ 

2. The midwives were ordered to slay 
the male children (2:15-21). When 
Pharaoh saw that his first plan was not 
successful in decreasing the number of 
the Israelites, he ordered two of the 
midwives, perhaps the two chief super- 
intendents, to slay all the male children 
that were born. The midwives pretended 
to obey, but persisted in disobeying 
Pharaoh’s order. 

3. The people were charged by 
Pharaoh to assist the government in its 
inhuman policy. They were told to cast 
every boy that was born to the Israelites 
into the river, but to save the girls alive. 
“Perhaps he represented the cruel re- 
quirement as given by the command of 
the Nile god who needed to be pro- 
pitiated by human sacrifices; perhaps 
he found some other method of justi- 
fying himself. At any rate the order 
went forth and was doubtless acted 
upon, though perhaps not very gen- 
erally. The Egyptians had no quarrel 
with their Hebrew neighbors, and would 
not care to act as executioners; but 
government officials would be employed 
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to see king’s orders carried out, and 
no doubt for several years many thou- 
sands of innocent lives 
ficed.’’ 


were sacri- 


lil. The Effect of the Oppression 


Through the blessing of God, the 
number of the children of Israel con- 
tinued to increase, but their spirit, as 
we shall see later, was very thoroughly 
broken. In Exodus 2:23 we read, “And 
it came to pass in the course of those 
many days that the king of Egypt died, 
and the children of Israel sighed by 
reason of the bondage, and their cry 
came up unto God by reason of their 
tondage.”’ it must have seemed to the 
uufortunate people that their cause was 
hopeless—no human 
sight, Egypt was 
power, and under totalitarian control; 
and tne God whom their father had 
trusted seemed unresponsive. But the 
writer of Exodus assures us that ‘God 
heard their groaning and God remem- 
bered his covenant with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. And God saw the children 
of Israel and God took knowledge of 
them.’”’ We shall see to what this led 
in subsequent lessons. Meanwhile we 
consider the significance of 
perience for our present day. 


deliverer was in 


the mightiest world 


this ex- 


The Lesson Applied 


1. Did Pharaoh 
the children of Israel? Judged by 
mcdern standards, the standards of 
power politics, in which national policy 
is dictated by national and 
in which the and happiness of 
subject people little considered, 
there was much to justify his general 
procedure. But it was not really the 
wisest policy, judged even by worldly 
standards. As it turned out, the 
Hebrews were disaffected, the Egyptians 
lost the manpower 
represented, and 


deal “‘wisely"”’ with 


interests, 
lives 


are 


which their 
the nation passed 
through a_ severe internal crisis, in 
which they were plagued by 
calamity after another. It 
been better, far better, 
if Pharaoh had treated 
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Israelites 
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so fairly, so generously that they would 
have been content to remain in Egypt 
and contribute voluntarily to its pros- 
perity and happiness. 

2. Are there parallels to the “oppres- 
sion’”’ in modern times? As indicated 
above, there have been very close 
parallels indeed in Nazi Germany and 
now in lands controlled by Russia; also 
in Franco’s Spain. But there are 
parallels also in other lands, including 
modern Egypt, it would seem, from a 
recent article in Time (September 10, 
1951). “In Egypt,’ says Time, ‘‘two 
out of four children die before they 
are five years old, and the survivors are 
almost certain to be diseased. In fields 
which they do not own, 14 million 
fellahin (70% of Egypt’s population) 
labor over crops whose fruit they will 
not eat, for wages (average: 10 cents 
a day) which barely keeps them alive. 


“They live in mud huts, sleep on reed 
mats, dress in rags, eat the bread of 
the poor (there are two types of bread 
in Egypt, the good white bread from 
Egypt’s abundant wheat being available 
only to the rich). 

“Egypt’s ruling class, as_ stupid, 
selfish, and corrupt as any in the world, 
is unconcerned. This summer, as in 
every summer, the rich fled screeching, 
scorching Cairo and were relaxing in 
cool Alexandria or, like their king, on 
the Riviera. When they return to Cairo 
later in the fall, their womenfolk dia- 
mond studded and sheathed in Parisian 
gowns, they will take up life in a small 


world of their own, which moves be- 
tween exclusive clubs, theaters and 
palaces. They own most of Egypt’s 


land, pay ludicrously small taxes. 

“The fellahin have begun to stir. Re- 
cently an unheard-of incident shook the 
country; a band of laborers beat up a 
graft-taking overseer on a_ pasha’s 
estate, then attacked the pasha’s son, 
set fire to his house and had to be sub- 
dued with a machine gun. Some fellahin 
have grown bold enough to try to seize 
land from the pashas. . 

“The situation is ready-made for (1) 
the Moslem brotherhood, which is busily 
organizing recruits toward the day when 
it can unleash terror, and (2) the Com- 
munists. 

“There is no visible Red leadership 
(Communism is outlawed), but the 
party is split into efficiently-run cells. 
Membership, especially among students, 
is growing. New Communist-front 
papers are gaining circulation fast; they 
operately carefully within the press 
iaws. The politicians actually help the 
Communists by denouncing any advo 
cate of reform as a Communist... .’ 


The situation in Egypt is not 
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markedly different from that found in 
other countries in Asia, Europe and 
South America. 

Does the God who heard the cry of 
the oppressed Israelites hear the cry of 
oppressed masses throughout our mod- 
ern world? Of course he does, for he 
is the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever. 

It is unfortunate that generations of 
Christians have read the story of the 
oppression in Egypt and never once 
thought of the oppressions suffered by 
minorities in their own land, or by the 
great mass of the people in less favored 
lands. No government is acting wisely 
if it oppresses any portion of its people, 
and America is not wise if it lends sup- 
port to such oppressive regimes. 

That may be the mistake we are 
making in Spain. In Harper’s Maga- 
zine for September there appears an 
article entitled, “Spain Against Franco,” 
by Jean Marabini. The author quotes 
a Spanish underground representative 
as saying: 


“We believe that for the moment our 
greatest enemy is Franco, the man who 
is ruining our country. The United 
States, naturally enough, thinks only of 
Stalin. Hence a disagreement which 
might have a tragic consequence: the 
use of American bayonets to keep 
Franco in power. And that, sooner, or 
later, would lead the Spanish people 
into the opposite camp. 

“Maybe you think our reasoning is 
too simple. But we are fighters, and 
we consider that we have been waging 
war, under frightful conditions, since 
1939. That is why we say: ‘The allies 
of our enemies are our enemies too.’ 
If a world conflict arises, we will be, 
first and iast, against the allies of the 
Dictator. 

‘So the question we ask the Ameri- 
cans is this: Whom do they prefer to 
have on their side—Franco or the 
Spanish people? They can’t have both.” 


“And the children of Israel sighed by 
reason of their bondage and they cried 
and God heard and God 

and God took knowledge of 

So God hears and sees today. 
The question is, do we see, do we hear? 
The oppressed peoples of the world will 
turn ultimately to God or to no-God, 
to democracy or to communism. And 
we are helping to decide which it shall 
be. (See also “Europe Today,’ page 
6.—Eds. ) 


saw 
them.” 


(Lesson commentary based on “In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: The 
international Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,’’ copyrighted 1951 by the 
Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


HOW TO BE SAVED. By William 
Edward Smith. Meador Publishing 
Company, Boston. 622 pp. $3.50. 

This is an imposing volume in ap- 
pearance that looks much better than it 
reads. It is really not worth reading 
unless one wishes to revel in highly 
absurd views of the Bible. It is basically 
an attack upon the historic doctrine of 
the Trinity, with a heavy sprinkling 
of extreme millenialism. The reader is 
given to believe that one person under- 
stands the Bible and remains true to its 
teaching—the author. 

FELIX B. GEAR. 





Decatur, Ga. 


PLANNING AND BUILDING THE 
MODERN CHURCH. By Wm. Ward 
Watkin, F. A. I. A. F. W. Dodge Corpn., 
New York. 163 pp. $8.50. 

It would be well for any church set- 
ting out to spend as much money as is 
required to build a sanctuary or edu- 
cation unit to have access to Mr. Wat- 
kin’s book. All too often, a building 
committee either wants to copy some- 
thing some other church has done 
(usually an expensive error) or lets an 
architect take it along according to said 
architect’s fancy. 

This book shows what is being done 
today in many churches. The author, 
who is head of the department of archi- 
tecture at Rice Institute, reveals his own 
point of view in these words: ‘Creative 
design must be given freedom to com- 
pose and assemble materials and masses 
in a manner which shall record again 
our acceptance of the rightness of 
Christian emotion. Our churches de- 
serve soundness of solution and beauty 
of expression. The church again must 
be understood as a problem, major and 
meaningful, in which a dignity is to be 
expressed and an atmosphere of quiet, 
contemplation and consolation is to be 
achieved in terms and with materials 
consistent with our own day.” 

It would seem that many of the illus- 
trations used come from the more at- 
tractive modern designs, without the 
severity of line or the bizarre effects 
sometimes found. Here are such illus- 
trations, for example, as the Princeton 
Chapel, East Liberty and West Liberty 
churches in Pittsburgh and others. In 
any case, a committee would do well 
to read the chapter on lighting, heating 
and air-conditioning. 
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The very interesting development of 
the Westminster church, Dallas, is 
sketched. The kitchen of our Second 
church, Houston, is depicted as a model. 

Two features of the Sinai Temple of 
Chicago excite an envious eye: a mag- 
nificent Sunday school library and, in 
the same structure, the Sunday school 
lobby, the equal of which this reviewer 
has never seen. 

A. N. B. 


SAYINGS OF JESUS. By Heinrich 
Weinel and Conrad Henry Moehlman. 
Bockman Associates, Inc., New York. 
95 pp. $1.00. 

As the title suggests this book is 
simply a catalogue of the sayings of 
Jesus under various topical heads, using 
the Moffatt’s translation without any in- 
terpretation. One comes away from the 
book unsatisfied, for the words of Jesus 
without his personality and deeds are 
incomplete. As a reference book it 
could be useful. 

This is not a new book but only the 
third edition of one first printed in 
1928. 

BEN L. ROSE. 

Bristol, Va. 
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A Book of Days for Christians. Richard- 
son Wright, J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. $2.50. 

Live With Your Emotions. Hazen G. 
Werner. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. $2.50. 


Planning and Building the Modern 


Church. Wm. Ward Watkin Faia. F. W. 
Dodge Corp. N. Y. $7.00. 
Interpreting the Church. Roland E. 


Wolseley. 
delphia, Pa. 
A Man 

Marshall. 
$3.50. 
Thine Is the Kingdom. 


The Muhlenburg Press, Phila- 
$3.75. 

Called Peter. Catherine. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 


J. H. Hunter. 


Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, $3.00. 

Sand and Stars, Ruth Stull. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., N. Y. $2.50. 

What On Earth Are You Doing? Wal- 
lace Speers, ed. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
32.00. 


An Introduction to the New Testament. 
Richard Heard. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
$3.00. 

The Gospel of God. 
by L. J. Trinterud. 
Philadelphia. $2.00. 

Conqueror in Chains. 


Anders Nygren, Tr. 
Westminster Press, 


Donald G. Miller. 


Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $2.50. 

Judith. Amy Morris Lillie. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., N. Y. $2.50. 

Journey Between Freedoms. ‘l'anya 
Matthews. Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia. $2.50. 

Rediscovering the Bible. Bernard W. 
Anderson. Association Press, N. Y. $3.50. 


Say Amen, Brother! William H. Pipes. 
William-Frederick Press, N. Y. $4.00. 

Bride of the Sabbath. Samuel Ornitz. 
Rinehart & Co., N. Y. $3.75. 
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CHURCH OF 700 members needs Director 
of Religious Education. Good salary. 
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Nine men who 
struggled for 
religious freedom 


The Travail 
of Religious 
Liberty 


By ROLAND H. BAINTON 
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@ Written in popular bio- 
graphical style, here are the 
stories of nine men who took 
part in the struggle for reli- 
gious freedom within the 
Christian Church, including 
Calvin, Servetus, Roger Wil- 
liams and John Locke. By the 
author of Here I Stand. $4.00 















A devotional 
classic 


@ Written originally by Roger 
Williams as a comforting let- 
ter to his wife, this book has 
been unavailable for many 
years. Once again in print, it 
will help those who seek guid- 
ance and reassurance in the 
face of despair. Edited, with 
a historical introduction, by 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON. $2.00 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








H. Howard Thompson, first director 
of evangelism for the General Assembly 
(since 1944), has resigned in order to 
accept the pastorate of the Ruston, La.. 
church Dec. 1. (Editorial, page 8.) 

James Salango has resigned his Hin- 
ton, W. Va., pastorate and will study 
in the Milan (Italy) Conservatory of 
Music during the next year. He, with 
his wife and daughter, were to sail from 
New York October 9. 

LeRoy P. Burney from Atlanta, Ga.., 
to Apt. 4, 4900 Old Brook Road, Rich- 
mond 27, Va. 

Henry E. Beseda, Jr., from Caldwell, 
Texas, to Box 321, Rosenburg, Texas 

Henry C. Niles, who received his 
Ph. D. from Harvard in June, is now 
serving the Montevallo, Ala., church, 
Box 27. 

Leonard Swinney, 
from Vivian to Homer, La., Box 297, 
will continue to serve as stated clerk 
of Red River Presbytery. 

tdward S. Currie, missionary to 
China on furlough, from Richmond, Va., 
to Montreat, N. C. 

Paul P. Thrower, tormerly of Hazel- 
wood, N. C., has been installed as pastor 
of the Pickens, §. C., church. His ad 
dress is 222 Ann St. 

Geo, M. Pickard, formerly of Mon- 
roe, N. C., has begun his work as pas- 
tor of the Destin, Fla., church. This 
church was formerly grouped with the 
Fort Walton church. 

Moses E. formerly of the 
Berean church, New Orleans, is now at 
work in the Double Oaks section of 
Charlotte, N. C., under direction of the 
presbytery’s Negro Work Committee. 

Cc. C. Hamilton, formerly of Monroe, 
me Gi installed as 
the Conyers, Ga., church. 

W. P. Baldwin from Kobe, Japan, to 
I of 31, Maruya Cho, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan. 

H,. F. Beaty from Polkton, N. C., to 
Peachland, N. C. 

M. G. Lyerly from Apopka, Fla., to 
the Smallwood church, 210 S. Gardner 
Avenue, Charlotte 6, N. C. 


recently removed 


James, 


has been pastor of 


4 Chome, 


Connolly C. Gamble, now taking 
graduate work on a Board of Christian 
Education scholarship at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, will return to 
Union Seminary in Virginia next 
to become Assistant 

R. L. Alexander, 
berton, N. C., is 


June 
Librarian, 

formerly of 
now 


Lum 
pastor of the 
Greenwood, S. C., church. 

Frederick H. Olert 
Mich., to 13 N. 5th Street, 
19, Va., Second church 


Detroit. 
Richmond 


from 


J. M. Williams from Houston, Texas. 
to 5616 Columbia, Dallas, Texas 

T. Chalmers 
Tonkawa, Okla., 
come 
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Henderson, ot 
USA church, 
the Osceola, 


the 
is to be- 


pastor of Ark., US. 


church and will 
at an early date 

Henry E. Acklen, Greenville, Ala.. 
will become pastor of the Graham Me 
morial chureh, Forrest City. Ark.. 


Nov. 1 


begin his new work 


MISSION ARIES 


Miss Jean Holmes, of the Japan Mis- 


sion, and Malcolm Carrick, Presby- 


terian, USA, missionary to Japan, 6% 
pect to be married November 28. 4 
evangelistic missionary, Miss Holmeg 


from Harlingen, Texas 


DREs 


Margaret A. Fulton, formerly of th 
First church, Greensboro, N. C., is no 
DRE at the First church, Burlington 
N. C. 





WHAT YOUR MISSION DOLLARS DO-- 


Your gift may help to build a new church— 
as it did as shown in the above pictures . . . it may 


assist a church which has relocated . . 


. it may give 


encouragement to a church that is expanding its 
facilities—all measures which help to perform the 


Church’s Mission of introducing people to Christ... 
meee. 


Your gifts certainly do help introduce people 
to Christ. Below is the record of what was accom- 
plished in Dallas, Texas in two to four years’ 
time. Look at the membership increases of five 


churches— 


CHURCH 


Covenant Church. 
Sunset Church... 
Wynnewood Church 
Preston Hollow Church... 


John Knox Church 


TITHING - 


Date of 
Organization 


Charter Present 


Membership Membership 


...Nov. 16, 1947 43 176 
Oct. 1, 1947 89 

...Nov, 21, 1948 94 

Oct. 30, 1949 67 


Dec. 18, 1949 63 


., FOOW 


will extend the Church to 30,000,000 people 
in the South who have not been introduced to Christ 
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